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Never perhaps in the history of the world did the hopes 
of humanity stand so high as they did in November, 1918. 
There was a widespread beUef throughout the civilized 
world that a unique opportunity for recreating the whole 
system of international relations was presented, and 
that, somehow, a new system would arise out of the ruins 
of the old Europe wrecked by the war, which would guar- 
antee justice and good relations between the nations in a 
way that has never hitherto been achieved. 

We only come down fifteen brief months to the present 
moment to find a general sentiment of disillusion, of hopes 
defeated, of ideals unrealized. We are today in a very 
different mood from that which prevailed on the night 
that the armistice was signed. Now, one of the reasons 
for the defeat of our hopes has been that although we quite 
properly set our hopes very high at the end of the war, as 
the result of the defeat of the enemy, we did not, I beUeve, 
take the true measure of the difficulties that would lie in 
the path of their realization. We did not realize that 
within the circle of the Allies themselves there were deep 
seated differences of opinion arising from differences of his- 
toric environment and from other causes for which a 
solution would have to be found, for which common ground 

* An address delivered before the American Historical Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 30, 1919. 
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would have to be provided, before the process of peace- 
making could be either smooth or easy. 

There was, for instance, a real conflict of principle be- 
tween many of the agreements made by the European 
governments among themselves on the one hand, and the 
conceptions underlying the League of Nations on the other. 
And when America entered the war there came into the 
poUtical arena of the war a new set of principles, whether 
you call them the Fourteen Points or the general phil- 
osophy of the League of Nations, which were not in accord 
with the existing agreements between the European Allies. 
The most urgent task presented by the entry of America 
in the political sphere, a task quite as urgent as the organi- 
zation of the military power of the Allies for victory, was 
to bring into a common accord the agreements between the 
Allies, known as the secret treaties, and the principles of 
the newer world order which found expression in the 
speeches and addresses of President Wilson. 

The failure to explore the whole ground in the light of 
that conflict of opinion largely accounts for many of the 
difficulties that presented themselves at the Paris confer- 
ence, and, I think, certainly accounts for the fact that 
many of the hopes entertained in November, 1918, have 
not been reaUzed. 

Let me come to the conference itself. Those who were 
at work in the conference in the various delegations and 
those who were in Paris simply to watch the conference, as 
correspondents of newspapers, found themselves in such a 
whirUng panorama of swiftly moving elements that it was 
literally impossible for anyone to take an exact measure of 
the work of the conference at the moment. The conference 
itself was like a vast kaleidoscope in which it was impossible 
to trace the course of any one color. The machine revolved 
with such rapidity and we were all so close against the 
problems being solved, that it was difficult to see the task 
steadily or see it whole. 

Now we are able to make a picture with a better per- 
spective and, in order to present the picture I shall strip 
the conference of all unessential and accidental things and 
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describe it as a conflict between four sets of forces. Forces 
in themselves are abstract things when you discuss them 
either in speech or in writing and, therefore, to dramatize 
them, I am going — ^perhaps at the risk of some exaggeration 
and perhaps at the risk of some little departure from strict 
accuracy — to clothe them in the flesh and blood of the 
nations and men represented at the conference. The forces 
which thus emerge are France, Italy, the United States of 
America and Great Britain. You will see that I have 
omitted the fifth of the great powers, namely Japan. I do 
so not because I or anyone else will under-rate the position 
occupied by the Japanese people in the modem world or 
the part which they have played or will play in the genera- 
tion to come, but because the Japanese delegation at a 
very early period in the conference let it be known, without 
saying so in so many words, that inasmuch as their primary 
interests lay in the Far East, they would not take a direct 
and active share in the settlement of territorial or economic 
questions in Europe. They equally well let it be under- 
stood that in return for that shrewd self-denying ordinance 
on their part, they would expect something in the nature of 
a European quid pro quo when the affairs of the Far East 
came up for discussion. We know how far that assumption 
proved to be right. I set aside, therefore, the part played 
by Japan at the Paris conference, although at certain turns 
the action of the Japanese delegation exercised a very 
considerable influence on its ultimate decisions. 

I come first of all to France, as representing one set of 
forces. France came to the conference in the person of 
Clemenceau, her heroic old radical prime minister, asking 
for one thing, namely, security. Clemenceau and a whole 
generation of men and women alive in France today, have 
seen the richest provinces of their native country ravaged 
twice in their lifetime by the armies of the same hereditary 
enemy, and they saw in the victory over that enemy, a great 
historic opportunity for the French people, finally to guaran- 
tee themselves and western civiUzation against the threat 
of a German invasion. Clemenceau had the ambition to go 
down in history as the first of the sons of France who gave 
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his mother country the inestimable boon of security against 
the hereditary foe. 

That ambition was received with universal assent and 
cordial sjonpathy by the whole conference. Everyone, no 
matter where he comes from, has a natural love of France. 
As a Frenchman once said, "Every man has two native 
countries, his own and France." Sympathy, however, 
changed into dissension and criticism when Clemenceau 
began to translate the demand for security into the specific 
methods by which he hoped to attain it. 

Clemenceau, for all his radicalism in domestic affairs, 
was very much a child of the old diplomatic regime which 
had ruled the continental politics of Europe for a century 
or more. He had been brought up under the conception 
of the balance of power, and when he came to translate his 
demand for security into specific terms, he translated it 
into those terms taught him by the diplomats of the old 
school. He presented to the conference a program based 
entirely upon that kind of strategic security backed by 
economic guarantees, which was a natural product of the 
philosophy of the older school of European diplomacy. It 
was an arguable case but it had this great fault, that it 
was based upon the conception of the balance of power 
in Europe, which had been so largely discredited by the 
result of the war. 

The war had arisen out of a system in which Europe 
was organized into two armed camps. The balance of 
power which had grown up gradually and had been accepted 
as something of a guarantee of the peace of Europe, turned 
out to be in the ultimate event only a means for organizing 
Europe in such a way that if a serious war did break out, 
the whole continent would be involved in it. 

What Clemenceau and his friends failed to see was that 
the war had compelled the whole civiUzed world to take a 
new outlook upon its own affairs. Those who understand 
what he stood for and those who understand, on the other 
hand, the roots from which the League of Nations idea 
sprang, will realize that there was a serious conflict, not 
merely of personal opinion, but of fimdamental poUtical 
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principle between the two. This conflict of the Clemen- 
ceau conception against the Wilson conception dominated 
the peace conference throughout its entire work. 

I set aside, in discussing the French contribution to the 
peace conference, all her colonial aspirations and all the 
other subsidiary activities of the French delegation, be- 
cause France in the main represented that one thing. It is 
perfectly true that colonial aspirations in Syria and else- 
where played a large part, and I may add, that one of 
the most ironical spectacles of the Paris conference was to 
see Clemenceau — a French radical who had spent the entire 
period of a long and stormy political life, fighting desper- 
ately against all the forces of French colonial imperialism 
and had reached the crown of his career as a resiilt — 
espousing the very ideas which he had done his best to 
defeat. I need not go into the various cross currents of 
French politics and the various parliamentary exigencies 
which forced him into that decision. I only note it in 
passing as one of the strange results of the influences of the 
war. Setting aside, then, what I may call the minor 
issues presented by the French delegation, France reaUy 
represented that one thing, namely, security against the 
hereditary foe. 

I come now to the second force. Italy represented in a 
certain measure the same demand for security. The 
Italian people had achieved their national unity by driving 
the same enemy, although under a different flag — because 
the German under the Austrian flag is not so very different 
from the Prussian — out of their northern plains, but they 
had not achieved it completely, for when war broke out 
the strong strategic points were in the hand of the enemy. 

In a sense, Italy came to the conference with the same 
demand as Clemenceau — a military guarantee of security 
upon her northern frontier. Whether that northern fron- 
tier of Italy has been drawn so as to include too many Ger- 
mans in it or not, remains to be seen, but I expect that the 
200,000 or 300,000 Tyrolese Germans will probably give 
the Italian people a good deal of trouble in the not very 
distant future. 
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There was another factor in Italian policy. In taking 
the measure of Italian security, Baron Sonnino, who was 
foreign minister during the period of the war, conceived of 
Itahan security as demanding complete Italian control 
of the Adriatic Sea and, in order to achieve that control, he 
wished to push the Italian frontiers right across the Adriatic 
to include a considerable territory inhabited in most part 
not by Italians but by the southern Slavs, whose revival of 
national sentiment was one of the striking political results 
of the war. 

Sonnino himself was one of the most remarkable figures 
on the European stage. There were combined in him three 
of the most powerful racial strains in the world. He was 
in part Latin, in part Jew, and in part Scot, and those of 
you who know the parts which those races have played in 
the struggles and triumphs of modern civilization will 
realize that a personality so composed is a formidable 
personality indeed. 

Italy, as you remember, declared her neutrality when 
German and Austria went to war. She declared her neu- 
trality ofiicially on the ground that the occasion for her 
joining with her allies in the Triple AlUance had not arisen. 
Officially the reason given by the government in Rome was 
that conditions were such as to enable her to refuse any 
demand made by Germany that she should join in the war. 
But, there was a stronger popular feeling than that. If 
there is any one feeUng as regards foreign afifairs which 
is strong in the hearts of the Italian people, it is the 
hatred of the old German ruler of the north, and it would 
have been very difficult for an Italian government to lead 
the Italian people into that kind of a war on the side of the 
Germans and the Austrians, and so, Italy declared her 
neutrality. But, I am not sure that Sonnino had yet made 
up his mind, even after Italy was at war, whether the per- 
manent interests of Italy, considering her position in cen- 
tral Europe, would require her ultimate association with 
the western democracies of France, Great Britain and the 
United States, or with her old alUes in the central empires. 
I think he had not made up his mind which way Italian 
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policy ought ultimately to turn and in many respects he 
did not close all doors leading to a possible renewal of the 
old association with the central powers. 

Both Clemenceau and Sonnino by all their political asso- 
ciations, were typical, characteristic, distinguished children 
of the old regime which governed diplomatic relations in 
Europe. They were so completely steeped in the con- 
ception of the old diplomacy that they were hardly able to 
judge with a hospitable and understanding mind the 
newer conceptions vmderlying the League of Nations. 
Therefore, although the major conflict in the Paris Confer- 
ence lay between Clemenceau and Wilson, there was also a 
conflict, in perhaps certain different terms, between the 
Sonnino conception and the Wilson conception. 

Now I come to the United States of America. It would 
be an impertinence on my part, as a visiting stranger, to 
d^cribe or criticise before an American audience, the 
policy which America represented at the Paris Conference. 
I understand that it is a matter of dispute — although I 
understand some would say that there is no dispute — as to 
whether President Wilson represented the American people 
in Paris or not. I am glad to think I am not called upon 
to enter that delicate ground or settle that difficult dispute. 
The testimony which I can bear, as a European witness, is 
that for a great period during the war and during the 
major part of the Paris Conference, President Wilson un- 
doubtedly represented millions of men and women in 
Europe. The common people, as we call them in Europe, 
had caught a vision without much intellectual compre- 
hension of it, of a new system of international relations 
which, in some way, would provide a guarantee against 
the outbreak of the horrors that had devastated Europe 
for five years during the war. 

The political statesmen who led Europe during the war, 
were too deeply engrossed in the tremendous tasks of 
organizing the mihtary power of their nations for victory, 
to be able to step back from the storm which was shrieking 
around their heads, to see that the achievement of victory 
would present tasks just as great as, if not greater than the 
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actual task of organizing the allied forces for that victory: 
the task, namely, of taking the ruins of European civili- 
zation as left by the war, of clearing the ground, and of 
rebuilding a new system of international relations upon the 
ground so cleared. Being, as I say, too closely engrossed 
in the immediate tasks of the war, they did not catch 
what President Wilson called the voices in the air. The 
voices undoubtedly were there. The people as a whole 
had caught a vision of something greater, more all em- 
bracing, than any system of international relations which 
had prevailed before the war and, inasmuch as it was he, 
above all living statesmen, who gave form and shape and 
voice to the inarticulate aspirations of the European 
peoples, he became in a very real sense, their true repre- 
sentative in the politics of the war. Lloyd George made 
us all feel what was at stake; it was Wilson who made us 
think. 

I have said that the Paris Conference was a conflict 
between the conceptions of the old diplomacy and the 
conceptions of the new. It is not, however, generally 
recognized that when these European and American leaders 
met around the table, Clemenceau for France, Lloyd George 
for England, Orlando for Italy, and Wilson for America, 
they each of them represented a sovereign power from 
whose word there was no appeal to any higher authority. 
Lloyd George had in his pocket an overwhelming mandate, 
in the form of the most gigantic parUamentary majority 
that any minister could possibly ask, for the purpose of 
such a task as the Paris Conference. There was no appeal 
from him to any force greater than he in Great Britain. 
Therefore, when these men were met around that confer- 
ence table, they, of necessity, had to find solutions or else 
admit that the tasks were too difficult for them and that the 
war must continue in a sort of incoherent state of bellig- 
erency. The second result was unthinkable, and, there- 
fore, the first result is what we see today, the inevitable 
series of compromises arrived at by a conference met around 
a table, which was the final court of appeal for the politics 
of the entire world at that moment. 
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The more we realize how deep seated was the conflict of 
opinion around that table, the more you will see how 
enormous were the tasks which they had to face. The 
process of compromise inevitably dominated the entire 
course of the conference, and that brings me to the last 
of the four forces in the conference. Great Britain. The 
political student has long known that Great Britain is the 
home of political compromise. Political compromise is 
second nature to Englishmen, and the delegation we sent 
to Paris, represented both in its policy and its personnel, 
that typical British thing. The two forces which normally 
struggle for the mastery in British politics in peace time 
were brought together. There was first the combination of 
conservatism at home and imperiaUsm abroad, forces very 
deep-rooted in the English soul and EngUsh character, 
forces to which, if you go far enough back, the whole 
British Commonwealth and even the United States of 
America owe a great deal. Stripped of many of the things 
which have made them distasteful to modern democracy, 
those two elements have drawn their strength in the past 
and draw their strength today in Great Britain from 
genuine qualities in the English soil, and in the English 
climate and in the English character. 

That force was represented in the person of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour; and even life-long domestic opponents felt proud 
and glad to think that British Conservatism should be 
represented by so distinguished a character. 

On the other hand you have the new democracy of 
Great Britain, that uprising of somewhat aggressive radi- 
calism — ^not in your sense, but in ours — ^which found its 
personal epitome and dramatization in the person of Lloyd 
George. 

Those two persons with the pohcies they represented, 
took to Paris a blend of characteristics and of policies 
which were a typical representation of the action of Great 
Britain both at home and abroad. It was perhaps inevit- 
able that being adepts at compromise, it should have 
fallen to the British delegation very frequently to essay 
the task of modifying, or establishing a common ground 
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between, the conflicting conceptions of France and America, 
or rather shall I say to avoid dispute, of Clemenceau and of 
Wilson. I am not claiming for the British delegation that 
it was due to their skill or to their broad poUtical capacity 
that all the various compromises in the Peace Treaty 
found their way there. Colonel House, played, perhaps, 
as large a part in the process as any living man, but in 
general the bringing together of the two sides was the 
part assigned by the British delegation. 

Now, what was the result? If we take a clean grasp 
and a clear view of the forces which I have tried to de- 
scribe — forces which of course did not appear at the Con- 
ference quite in the nakedness in which I have presented 
them — we shall see that the results before us now, could 
not well have been substantially different. This or that 
might have been changed in one way or the other, but 
the broad result was almost inevitable. The Treaty in 
itself is perhaps as imperfect a document as any treaty 
presented at the end of any great war in the past, but 
there is one thing that differentiates it from any other 
previous treaties. Treaties of old were like the family 
Bible. You could close it and lock it and put it away and 
forget about it. This treaty you can neither close, nor 
lock, nor put away, nor forget. It is not simply the bring- 
ing to an end of a process and then the rather blind and 
foolish attempt to put it away and forget. It is also the 
beginning of a new process, and I defy any man to lay his 
finger on any clause in the Treaty which does not represent 
a beginning rather than an end. The beginnings are some- 
times false steps, but few of them are irretrievably so. 
They can be retraced. The great thing which differentiates 
it in that respect from all other previous treaties is that it 
contains the League of Nations. 

The League in itself suffers from all the faults of early 
youth and infancy. It is in its infancy, but no man will 
condemn the infant, because it can neither speak nor walk, 
that therefore, it is unfitted for the tasks of hvunan 
maturity. Everyone knows that the growing child is the 
product of heredity and is molded by the forces of its envi- 
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ronment. The parents of the League of Nations were 
perhaps not free from many of the taints from which we 
would wish our children to be free, but it lies with the 
nations composing the League, to make the League what 
they choose. The Convenant is in no sense a strait-jacket 
which, when once put on, you can never shake off. It is, 
like any constitution, susceptible of amendment and inevit- 
ably subject to the processes of change which go on in an 
organic world. It contains within it the promise — if we 
take it rightly — of its own improvement, and it contains 
within it the machinery and the instruments by which the 
errors and mistakes now enshrined in the Peace Treaty 
proper can be changed and amended as occasions and 
circumstances require. Because it contains within it those 
points, it is substantially different from aU treaties in the 
last, and, because the League appears to my fellow country- 
men as the only visible, substantial, guarantee that the 
horrors and terrors from which we have just emerged will 
not descend upon our children a generation hence, there- 
fore, they have taken the League as their guiding star in 
the future of international relations. 

I think what we look for from the American people is 
just this: We ourselves, in my opinion, ratified the Treaty 
and assumed the obligations of the League without ade- 
quate discussion, and the process is now going on in Great 
Britain of the progressive education of the people in the 
responsibilities of the League. For that we owe as deep a 
debt of gratitude to Lord Robert Cecil as anyone else. 

The American people have adopted the other course, in 
some ways a wiser course, because no one wishes any 
modern power in the world to imdertake the obligations 
of the League without a clear conception of what they are. 
Full discussion regarding the obligations of the League has 
tended to sharpen the eyes of pubUc opinion and give them 
a clearer view of the responsibiUties which they will assume. 

No one will pretend it was an easy task either for Great 
Britain, with her characteristic isolation from continental 
politics, or for the United States, with a still more con- 
scious poUcy of isolation, to assume that position, but I 
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think the force of circumstances, and the lesson of the 
war, have driven us from our isolation. Gradually we are 
preparing ourselves to assume new responsibiUties. 

The only thing I would add from purely the European 
point of view of ratification, is this, that the economic 
restoration of Europe cannot proceed upon normal lines, 
and no man, no body of men and no nation in Central 
Europe can really know where they are, until the Treaty 
is ratified by all the powers concerned and everyone is 
able to take a general conspectus of the entire world and 
know how and where the League is going to act. Of 
course the immediate sphere of the League is the economic 
restoration of Europe. Until the air of present troubles is 
clear, no nation in Europe or in the world can know pre- 
cisely where they stand. Therein, from the point of view 
of Europe, lies the urgency of ratification. 

The English speaking democracies have a peculiar re- 
sponsibility in respect to the future of the world. Every 
nation in the world has emerged changed by the war. 
Some nations have emerged seriously hurt. Others are sub- 
stantially unimpaired. There is little doubt, judging in 
economic terms or in military terms, that the United 
States of America is the most powerful of all. Despite 
some appearances to the contrary, there has been no serious 
damage done to the economic or the political or the naval 
power of Great Britain. Therefore, a pecuUar responsi- 
bility rests upon us, holding so much of the economic future 
of the world in our hands, to see that Europe is given a 
new start under better conditions than she has ever pre- 
viously enjoyed. 

The impulse which carried the European powers through 
the nineteenth century, springing from the conception of 
the balance of power has not only exhausted itself, but it 
has destroyed itself. Those evil forces which brought the 
war upon Europe out of a siunmer sky, are for the moment 
out of action and exhausted. No one with his eyes open 
will pretend that they are dead, but they are out of action 
and exhausted; and a unique opportunity is presented by 
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their exhaustion for the entry of a new ideal which by the 
judicious use of economic power and poUtical influence, 
can give the nations of Europe that new start upon a 
better road which will lead them out of the grasp of de- 
structive forces into a better and a brighter future. 



